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THE BED ROOM. 



The general study of health is very fashion- 
able just now, and I think we may conclude from 
this that not to be in the fashion is to be un- 
healthy ; but whether this is so or not, it cannot 
be denied that the question of health and all 
such subjects so closely allied to it as our dwell- 
ings, food, clothing, our mode of living, and 
numerous other things which are supposed to 
have some connection with and conduce to our 
well being are certainly receiving a great deal of 
very praiseworthy attention ; and perhaps it will 
not be out of place, considering that we live a 
third part of our lives in the bed room, if I touch 
upon this question in connection with the subject 
of this article. 



printed cotton, but let it 
be sparingly used. 

A great deal has been 
said about the unnecessary 
and expensive practice of 
covering the whole of the 
floor with carpet, and if 
this custom has been con- 
demned for the carpeting 
of our ordinary every day 
rooms, how much more 
objectionable, if only 
from a sanitary point of 
view, must it be in our 
bed rooms ! However 
frequently it is swept it 
cannot be kept perfectly 
free from dust, for the 
simple reason that it has 
been too securely nailed 
down and fitted to every 
corner of the room, and 
is not as a rule taken up 
more than twice in the 
year, namely in the 
spring and autumn 
cleaning; it must then, 
as a matter of fact, re- 
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tain a large percentage 
of the accumulated dirt. 

Now, although I am 
aware that it is a most 
difficult matter to per- 
suade mater -familias, 
who has been for some 
rime wedded to these 
ideas of comfort, that 
they are altogether 
wrong, I think we shall 
be in accord when I say 
that it is most import- 
ant that the carpet 
should be so laid as to 
enable its being taken 
up and shaken out of 
doors at . least once a 
week ; but as this is 
almost impossible when 
the carpet is planned to 
the room, how much 
more preferable, cleanly, 
and artistic it would be 
to have the whole sur- 
face of the floor either 
painted a serviceable 
color or stained and 
wax polished. Rugs, 
strips of carpet, or In- 
dian matting could then 
be laid down where re- 
quired, but by no 
means should any piece 
of carpet be allowed to 
intrude under the bed 
or under any other 
piece of furniture. 

For very obvious 
sanitary reasons the fine 
old-fashioned four-post- 
ers of our ancestors, as 
well as the more modern 
wood bedsteads, have 
gradually given place 
to iron and brass, al- 
though the old forms 
are still as much as 
possible retained in the 



is our aim to get rid of. A room which is 
devoted to rest should have no part of the fur- 
niture or the decorations designed in such a 
manner as to attract attention ; every object 
should be quiet, in good taste and in harmony, 
and for this reason it would be desirable to 
banish from the walls all such wall paper designs, 
and from the furniture any loudness of ornamen- 
tation as may disturb the mind. Plain dis- 
tempered walls and ceilings are much to be 
commended, since they help to promote the 
necessary feeling of quiet and healthful slumber, 
and where we have a scheme of coloring of light 
tints harmoniously arranged, it is much to be 
preferred to the best wall papers ever invented 
for this room. 

This treatment also has the sanitary advan- 
tage of being less likely to provide a harbor of 
refuge for vermin, but if a wall paper pattern is 
desired, let it be an unassuming one of only two 
light shades of color which should blend so com- 
fortably together that no pattern is at all dis- 
cernible at the distance of a few yards. 

How many people have experienced on a bed 
of sickness the objectionable prominence with 
which some portions of the design obtrude them- 
selves on the sick mind, conjuring all sorts of 
horrible things, restlessly counting up in long 
sums what appear to be spots, or instinctively in 
their imagination causing them to take all kinds 
of forms and geometrical patterns, puzzling out 
all sorts of mathematical problems until the mind 
becomes weary with the process and longs for 
that rest and quiet so much needed to assist in 
restoring them to health. 

Turning our attention now to the furniture, 
household taste has fallen to a very low degree in 
this room, and like the other rooms of our homes 
have, according to some mistaken views of the 
upholsterers, taken quite a particular style of its 
own, and no considerations for correctness of 
taste or suitability for form have been allowed to 
interfere with their incorrect canons of comfort 
and luxury. Our bed rooms have been too long 
associated with what I may style as the millinery 
and dressmaking order of furnishing and decora- 
tion ; we are over dressed with lace window 
blinds, curtains, and drapery wherever room can 
be found to display it ; what can be more absurd 



Of all the different rooms in our homes, the 
decoration and furnishing of our sleeping apart- 
ments have been the least considered, and are 
certainly very ill provided in point of comfort 
and suitability for the efficient performance of 
those requirements of nature for which they are 
intended. 

The most important subject of ventilation, 
which is of such vital importance to this room, 
compared with any other apartment in the house, 
receives in most cases little attention, or is other- 
wise totally ignored, and it is made still more un- 
wholesome and stuffy by adhering to the bad 
custom of hanging in the room an unnecessary 
quantity of bed and window curtains, valances, 
etc., which are only very useful means for im- 
peding the free circulation of air and obstructing 
the light, which is equally necessary for our ex- 
istence ; besides this they also form dangerous 
traps for harboring dust and the germs of disease. 

By all means let us have our sleeping apart- 
ments clean and sweet in every hole and corner, 
and if we must have hangings let them be com- 
posed of some light material, such as chintz or 



metal for the question- 
able advantage of re- 
taining the bed hang- 
ings, which are still 
considered indispensable 
accessories for comfort- 
able repose, and though 
I must admit that the 
canopy and hangings, 
artistically considered, 
form a very picturesque 
addition, providing the 
material for the hang- 
ings is suitable and of 
unobtrusive design and 
color, it is very doubt- 
ful whether they are 
necessary or at all con- 
ducive to health. Mod- 
ern notions condemn all 
such obstructions to the 
free circulation of air, 
which do but engender 
the unwholesomeness it 
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than to dress up the toilet table and glass with 
pink calico and white muslin flounced and fur- 
belowed with ribbons etc., like a young miss off 
to her first ball or a dummy figure set up for 
show in a shop window ; this is anything but art, 
and where the furniture is not decked out with 
this drapery, it is considered the mode for it to 
be resplendent with French polish and glitter. 
Highly French polished wood is altogether objec- 
tionable for any piece of furniture and it is 
doubly objectionable for this room. 

By some peculiar freak of propriety French 
polished Spanish mahogany has been for years set 
up, by the fraternity who knows, as the proper 
and most suitable material for a suite of bed room 
furniture, whereas light woods such as American 
or Hungarian ash, pine and oak are in more cor- 
rect taste, but as a matter of fact any kind of 
wood is suitable, provided it is treated in a legiti- 
mate manner. 

The pieces should be lightly constructed con- 
sistently, of course, with strength, and the legs 
fitted with castors that they may be more easily 
moved about the room. I have indicated in the 
sketches which accompany this article what I 
think are some of the most convenient forms they 



where we seek 
after our daily 
work the very 
necessary rest 
which is re- 
quired to renew 
the strength of 
both the mind 
and the body. 

Apropos of 
my words last 
month upon the 
means of orna- 
menting our 
furniture, I am 
led to refer to 
the many very 
beautiful ma- 
terials that are 
now used for 
filling in and 
enriching the 
panels, pilas- 
ters, etc., of 
furniture, as 
well as the 
many fixtures 
and fittings of 
our dwellings, 
glazed terra- 
cotta and faience tiles, have lately taken a very 
prominent place as an artistic ware. Messrs. Wil- 
cock & Co., of Bufmantofts, Leeds, England, have 
been for some time engaged in this industry, and 
are manufacturing very charming faience and terra 
cotta panels, which are both in design 
and color eminently suitable for modern 
furniture, in panels and other parts re- 
quiring enrichments. 

I am enabled by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Wilcock & Co. to illustrate in 
sketches Nos. 5, 6 and 7, some of the 
faience ware manufactured by this firm. 
These panels are well modeled in the 
clay, and can be obtained in various 
delicate and rich colors. 
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a little color and a few pictures in the tene- 
ment districts of our large cities would exert a 
moral effect by helping to make the homes of 
the poor pleasant enough to stay in. As it is 
now, their denizens creep into their kennels 
to eat and sleep, but are glad to have street 
corners and groggeries as lounging places in their 
neighborhoods. The fighting and killing among 
people who do not spend their leisure at home, 
and to whom no convenient parks, art galleries, 
museums, and improving entertainments are 
accessible are well enough known to every reader 
of daily papers. Worse than the bareness of a 
tenement is the artistic vacuity of our public 
hospitals, asylums, almshouses and orphanages. 
The healthy can escape the sight of their bare 
walls, but how fares it with the bed-ridden, 
crippled, insane, and unprotected ? Day after day, 
and year after year, the same dreadful monotony 
presents itself. The sick and maimed who at home 
can usually count the figures on the wall paper 
for lack of other occupation, here find naught to 
look at but fly specks on the windows, smudges of 
smoke and dirty fingers on the wails, flat, bare 
ceilings, and a few benches. Thick, coarse dishes, 
contain their food and their bedding is of the 
cheapest. Anybody who has suffered long confine- 
ment to his home through illness or injury, will 
remember how gratefully he received any little 
delicacy, how thankful he was for a flower or 
two, how much better a tempting trifle tasted 
when served in tasteful glass or porcelain, what a 
deal there was for the tired mind to make a play 
of thinking about in the familiar pictures and 
paper and carpets and bric-a-brac. Let him then 
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No. 5. 

should take, and they could either be executed of 
the materials I have mentioned simply varnished, 
or painted some delicate tint such as a cream or 
light gray, buff, etc. 

What can be more unsuitable and in worse 
taste than "your elegantly shaped brand new 
Spanish mahogany wash-hand-stand" balanced as 
they often are on two elaborately and execrably 
carved trusses which do duty for legs in a very 
unsatisfactory manner, the whole affair resplend- 
ent with polish, the gloss of which becomes beau- 
tifully less with every drop of water which may 
be splashed upon it. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the 
advantages of a healthy bed room obtained by 
proper attention to those matters of cleanliness, 
and the cheerfulness caused by suitable and 
artistic decoration and furnishing of the chamber 



The conservatism and formality of 
our transatlantic cousins amuse us some- 
times; so much talk is necessary and so 
much red tape has to be unraveled and 
untied before anything can be done. In 
1882 some wealthy Britons decided to 
form a " fresh air fund," in order to 
send London gamins to the country for 
a week or so, the idea being 
suggested by the free picnics 
and vacations for the New 
York poor. At last accounts they had 
not sent away a solitary gamin, the 
requisite formalities not having come 
to a conclusion. But if the project is 
one that these Englishmen have really 
set their hearts upon, you may be 
sure that it will be carried out and 
that it is not unlikely that some poor 
little creatures will, in consequence, 
see green grass and smell pure air for 
the first time this year. The American 
fresh air funds were the work of a 
few days, and were collected without 
a meeting or any official red tape. 
The English have a missionary society, 
however, that now seems to be firmly 
established— let us hope it is at all 
events — and which deserves just as 
much encouragement as the fresh-air 
philanthropy. It is a delicate and 
tender charity and worthy of 
copying here. The Kyrle Society 
is the organization, and its ob- 
ject is to provide " color, space 
and music for the people," mean- 
ing, of course, for those people 
who are destitute of these almost essentials. 
By color is meant pictures and decoration, 
by space, parks, enlarged tenements, and 
better ventilation in houses, schools, and 
workshops, and by music, free musical in- 
struction and free concerts in poor districts, 
hospitals, and alms-houses ; a noble object 
more worthy of public support than the 
sending of missionaries to moral and con- 
tented heathen, and the distribution of tracts 
to unoffending citizens. The enlarged space 
and free music provisions have been put to a 
slight though satisfactory test in this coun 
try, but the "color" plank in this charitable 
platform has never been effectually laid, un- 
less it has been done by the society for dis- 
tributing flowers, the color of which is un- 
fortunately unenduring. We really think that 
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No. 6. 

consider how it would have fared with him had 
he lain ill in a barn-like hospital. A little color, 
something that even suggests a refinement that 
does not exist, a flower on the window sill, a bit 
of lace curtain to temper the sunlight, a rug on 
the floor beside the bed, a trace of color on the 
edge of the wall or ceiling, a picture that, per- 
haps, tells a story as well as engages the eye, and 
thus gives something to think about ; these would 
be blessings in such a place. It is time for a 
society of artistic missionary work. 



Do not, as is so often done, cover the mantel 
shelf with a wooden top, covered with cloth or 
velvet, nailed on with a fringe and brass nails. 
This will be an endless source of annoyance, from 
the fact that it never can be kept free from dirt 
and dust, not to say anything of its spotty and 
unartistic effect. . 
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